526                   ...  THE   GEOLOGICAL   CHANGES
Living agents, both plants and animals, rework the rocky debris,
loosening it further. Roots burrowing into crevices sometimes
split the massive rock. The stroller coming across cracks and
bulges in the paved sidewalks of tree-lined avenues may judge how
great a force a thickening tree root can exert. Water freezing in
cavities expands and may crack the rock as readily as it bursts a
stout iron bomb in the familiar laboratory experiment. These
readily appreciated actions we merely mention, and pass on. But
underfoot, day and night, there is going on a less obvious process
which we cannot dismiss so quickly. We conclude our brief
treatment of the preparation of the rocks for transportation with
a short description of chemical weathering.
Underground Water and Chemical Weathering
The weathering actions which have concerned us thus far occur
at the surface of the earth. We have considered some of the proc-
esses by which massive rock is converted into the raw material of
soil. Now we must look down into the regions where hidden
water percolates through the rocks. We are trying to avoid con-
fusing the actions which break down rocks, with those which trans-
port the products of the disintegration; but we cannot leave mov-
ing water out of the story of chemical weathering. Rain seeping
into the earth is not only a chemical agent itself, but provides the
means by which the reagents for certain chemical transformations
of great importance to man are brought together.
The existence of springs, geysers and wells, and the difficulties
encountered in draining swamps, afford ample evidence to all of
the presence of underground water. In low-lying swampy areas
the ground water reaches the surface. In some places one may
aeed to dig only a few feet to strike water; in others, hundreds of